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IN SONG, THE COUNTERSIGN 


THE TIDE 


S BREAK the ocean tides on the worn stone, 
Valedictory and wan, the morning hours 
Dissolve in spray and leave the world alone 
Save for the trees’ wide bliss, the sudden flowers; 


Save for the expectant shadow in my mind 
That. hopes and trembles fearing to be born 
To unaccustomed light and troubling wind, 
The sun’s derision and the season’s scorn. 


White tides of heaven, rise until the sea 

And sky unite in purging the still thought 
Which has deprived me of serenity 

And left me trembling, white and overwrought. 


Dissolve the mist, dissolve the impious fear 
That mars the tide, profanes the patient trees, 
Discolors the transparent atmosphere 

Until I wade in terror to my knees. 
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IN SONG, THE COUNTERSIGN 


In Memoriam: D. H. Lawrence 


Again that voice intangible as running light 
On half awakened tree in early March, 
That voice forgotten, heard reluctantly 

In dreams that fear the sun, and waking flee. 


The songs of sirens are not half so sweet, 

So fraught with secret danger, so beguiling: 

Where shall we run? where is that warm retreat? 
Where can we stop our eyes and calm our minds? 

Oh singing cease! nor draw our unwilling feet 
Through the fleet wilderness, dryshod on the wild sea. 


No, let us drown in music and resign 

Our hearts, our souls, our loves, to the wide waters, 
Following the song that leaves the strong will weak, 
The forgotten hope, the disastrous dream to seek 
The lost music, life’s rich countersign. 


Now come the maidens to the water’s edge 

And throw their wreaths away, they wade in starlight; 
Now the young men follow, eager and swift, 

Lifting their voices through the dew-damp sedge, 

And through the heavy woods, the embowered night 
One voice, one melody, sweet, drowned and faint 

Is cool in summer’s heat, in darkness bright. 
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So are our vanquished bodies cast ashore 

And empty are our eyes, empty our arms, 
And the sharp raptures in our hearts no more. 
Our little deaths are swallowed by the sun; 
Our aspirations, longings and alarms 

Are drawn into sleep’s vast felicity: 

Oh, not love’s martyrs, or life’s victims we. 


Recorders on bleak stone, symbols of vaster dreams, 
Lovers of love, expounders of the blood 

Who breathed and floundered in the living flood 
Of fine-drawn liquid air, of flowing light. 

The perilous mountains lured us through the night 
And the remote white voices far away 

Until the day seemed night, the night seemed day. 
We sink, we drown, in bottomless lost streams. 


THE MESSENGER 


So on one night he came, 
And left upon my breast 
Engraved in sharpest flame, 
The words on which I rest. 


The seasons and the sky 


Grew far too still and clear 
Who heard the trumpet cry 
In that heroic vear. 
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The broken bread, the wine 
Whose simple mystery 

Man’s curious thoughts refine 
Into a vaster law 

I saw. 


Till the small house took light 
And shone enlarged and tal! 
In every glittering wall 

That faced the night. 


For that prized messenger, 
Who for a little while 

Revealed his haunted face, 
I write, I shape my style. 


And let it be as pure 

As that unearthly brow 
Whose words I study now 
And keep secure. 


To love the truth, to shield 
Its hard and lonely way, 
To choose the stark defeat, 
Rather than seek retreat 
When it is well to yield. 















































Marya Zaturenska 


UNVEIL THE AUTUMN 


While summer’s loosened sun-enamoured hair 

And bright abstracted green 

Pallor, and starry sheen 

Envelops us as the warm seasons fade 

Into a cooler shade, 

Then flows upon the lawn 

The golden signal, the red leaf, the autumn’s messenger, 
Glad Goddess winged with morning and cloud born 
Whose snowy feet the celestial meadows stir 
Herald this day with russet, yellow and brown 
And in full season scatter the harvest down 


While deepening thought on the calmed heaven grows. 


Dispelled is the wild legend of the rose 

But light pours from the heaven, hopes fall from the 
sky. 

Strange the migrating birds’ departing cry 

And softly, lightly, now less ardently 

We face a world robbed of the sun’s glare, 

Now with the heart to see, 

Not with the blinded brain 

Nor with the limited eyes’ impassioned stare 

Too weak to pierce the growing mystery 

Of time, and change, and the fast withering tree. 


Marya Zaturenska 
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TAHOE REMEMBRANCE fle 

pr 

Forests too rich with light, too sweet with the morning smell O 
of tamarack and manzanita-clusters, by 
lean to our eyes, lean to Tahoe lake, w 
dripping the lovely images, dripping reflections, tc 
until remembrance is a silver and transparent pool, V 
and Tahoe water gathers the woods and the morning a 
into a green and cobalt lens of the world. v 


Does earth remember? Are valleys inhuman nerves 
down which river-currents, slapping against rocks, 
slip silver counterparts of those electric riptides ' 
that rush a sentiency in us across molecular boulders ? 
Is the round world whole a slow recorder, 





weaving remembered dreams from mountain to mountain 
in rhythms apt to its headlong private-flowing time, 

yet slowly imperceptible 

to the silver and transparent lens of our mind? 

Then Tahoe remembers. The Sierra Nevada remembers. 
The spruce and redwood are frail antennae 

of some transcendent network of remembrance 

what ocean was, when it glassed a roof 

of aching tons congealed to darkness, 

ambered around impounded dynamo fishes 

with rainbows of lacquered light along belly and feelers. 
But that, may be, is dim as the backward glance of age 

on youth. Nearer is yearlong peace on Tahoe, on this great 
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flexible drop of dew, whose surface, filled with sky, 
prolongs the centuries of level loveliness. 

Or is the memory here a child’s, each day transposed 

by fresh recordings tumbling on a mind 

whose new leaves sway in chlorophyllic joy 

to imprints of the sun? 

With child delight, Tahoe recalls 

adventurous ore in pans shaken by thirst for Golconda; 
with a child’s uncruel nescience, Tahoe recalls 

falsetto whoops and blue-bandanna’d miners 

out for a hanging and for raw White Mule, 
somewhere in live-oaks skirting Hangtown. 

That, yesterday. And just the other day 

(perhaps the lake was sleeping, and the sound came vague, 
stirring the lifted curtain of a dream) 

low guttural voices fell 

in not quite speech on not yet Indian ears; 

perhaps a cry of horror stabbed the night, 

echoing centuried back to speak for all 

the age that had no voice to speak itself, 

echoing down to the giant hammers on steel, 

so otherday, and yesterday, today, 

are all irrelevantly drawn, through one brief relevance, 
into an evanescent scream of fear and pain. 


Do not remember that, Tahoe, 
do not remember that alone! 
Do not hear only that extracted grief 
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magnified by our days into uncounted murderous grievings! 
Do not hear only the voices 

of millions killed by trinitrotoluol ; 

their bodies burst, their lungs eaten! 

Do not hear only the champing of conquered machines 
woven into the counterpoint of ourselves not yet conquered, 
ourselves who have wombed fruitful monsters 

and live not knowing how to rescue fruit for the fruitless! 
Are not past days, for you, a candle before the dawn 
against the enormous years to come? 

Instruct your pine antennae and your rivered grooves 


not to remember like a child, focussing, with the lens of fear, 


a candle’s flicker to a scorching point. 

The iris of your mirror eye reflects 

the paralytic staring from his launch, 

and still reflects the girl at the spring-board tip, 

whose body, hands upthrust, is a flame in her scarlet suit. 

If there is hope the future may beat down 

grief, and the violence of dexterous fools, 

and gruff delinquence in the enforcer or the enforced, 

attune the wave-lengths of remembrance, Tahoe, 

to torture if you must: but mark those days 

when the blow-torch of the mind burns out mind’s slag, 

and welds the fractured rancor back to structural peace! 

With all your youth hold fast the bougainvillea and hibiscus 
petals 

that were the flakes of light sealed into fishes’ sides, 

your birds of deep-sea paradise! 
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Axton Clark 


Hold fast all lucent things remembering sun! 

When aeoned age has shrunk your level face, 

and all memorial grooves are worn from semblance by their 
own quick streams; 

when these ecstatic centuries to come fall back unkempt, 

leaving you few brief flashes of this far first youth: 

they shall be rich with light and sweet with the ocean smell 

of tarweed and the musk of pines after rain. 

And if the million-generationed sons of our blood 

should come and find you still embodied here, 

and know some skill to force your deep reserve: 

lift them a moment from their day, and let them be 

a memory to themselves, as we 

are this remembrance at your side; 

and let them find in secret waters, Tahoe, 

how much was lovely, these lost years. 


Deep in your drowsy level let remembrance meet 








clear drops of being, cupped in the slope of time: 
our silver and transparent hours of peace 
merged in your silver and transparent dream of age. 


Axton Clark 
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TRAFFIC 
NOON ON ALAMEDA STREET 


Sun, when it shines on traffic, has a look 
Of loaded radiance that might explode, 
Yet keeps its kindle like a meaning known 
Only to motors in the city road, 


Only to fury lifted of all horns 
Mourning on themselves a thing to come, 
For we have heard delirium in a claxon, 
Seen revelation lit on chromium. 


On Alameda Street the earth is turning 
Secret among old sewers and their kind: 
The voice of men among machines at noon 
Comes like a sigh from history to the mind, 


For in tuis noon there is no light like light, 
(Oh, tell us, dark on asphalt, of the sun) 
But brightness spawning in a dirty glass, 
But fever smoking at meridian, 


But men and women riding in their graves 
With hands upon a wheel they cannot keep 
Clear in the rapt confusion of the crowd, 

Crowd and the fate of motion and of sleep. 
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HE MAY COME LATE 


Crash, and if you must, in your own breast, 
Where all your crying may be loud but shut, 
And no one hears the running of your grief, 


Big but decent in a hidden rut. 


Break, but if you do, display a peace 

And let it lie there positive and plain, 
Then even the closest mother could not tell 
That all the blood to bear you was in vain. 


Must, and make it simple, no self-pity. 
Let every tear roll inward far away 

And trackless on the floating of your face, 
Open without a quiver to the day. 


It can be done, whose can is yours to do, 

Nor cry to any God’s God of your fate. 

Who takes you up and lays you in his arm 

Is your own courage: and He may come late. 


MOON AND MOTOR 


The glide of moon along my fenders flowing 
Is like a motion milking upon light, 

So rapt and pallid does it lap and draw 
From silver sources crescent with the night. 
The earth is pouring off her liquid miles 
Whose waterless water is the way I feel 
Coursing on the desert, every sense 
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Collected and yet fluid at the wheel. 

While cylinder and floating cylinder 

So perfectly receive the plunge of power 

That night, and rumors of capacious night, 

Time’s own, the frictionless, anointed hour 

Wait on the motor mystical that drives, 

Lean to the fury lovely and repose 

That are the piston’s plunder and the sum 

Of tranquil labor that an engine knows. 
Hildegarde Flanner 


SABOTAGE 


Well, fellow, when you travel (by lands, by seas 
by air; at night or day) and know palace 

or hovel where I might meet you there, you ease 
away. You never could unravel the lies 

you would prepare, if I should say how guys 
had heard the cavil, and that you should beware 
of my dismay far more than of your malice. 


Why will you slip the meeting? I have no dreams 

of you, no fears, no plea; yet you dread to face 

my greeting. Is my suspicion true? It seems 

to be. Dislikes and likes repeating, we'd sit 

a whole day through; yet miserly in glut, 

even to cheating yourself by a taboo 

on company, you sap friendship’s abundant base. 
John Wheelwright 
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TWO GARDENS 


THE CHOICE 


In ribs’ hollow we have held 

Michael the Angel, like the Spartan’s fox, 
by whose unpropitiated sword 

from what paradise are we now excluded? 


We have borne our sons among the rocks, 

our sons conceived in Eden. Our eldest, belled 
like a cat that hunts for birds, exiled, denuded 
of all comfort and companion, with the horde 
of locusts overhead, and underfoot the sands. 
In what oasis shall he cleanse his hands? 


A desert and a garden in one breast 

and always the hard choice to make, 

while voices whisper “This is best.” 

The white wing and the black of angels shake 
the noon’s repose but no eye can seize 

their message, lost among the olive trees. 
With guidance fleeting and obscure 

who then bewildered can be sure 

what simple acquiescence leads to blood 


of brothers, or to universal flood ? 
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A FLOWER PIECE 


On a garden containing an ornamental bronze bat 


Sometimes Flora in mossy hat 
dissolves her lifted marble palms 

in sky and birdsong. Sometimes a bat 
(since Flora, living, walks the paths) 
to any wicked heart strikes qualms. 


Guardian of the garden, he 
defends with brazen beak the mystery. 


All riddle of the leaf and stem untwining, 

the ivy vine upon the wall reclining, 

all gossip of the marigold, the wraths 

of foolish rose among the roses living, 

Hyacinth dead too young, who should have known 
Chrysanthemum, alas, alone — 

two lovers by a summer parted — 

the foxglove and the dapper lily giving 

vows to one another by the bees, 
the mignonette that only whispers 
the tragic fuschia brokenhearted, 
the honeysuckle like a perfumed lout 
sprawled on the lawn with shirt-tail out. 


‘ 


‘please,” 


But Nemesis is armed with shears 
sharp to snip the smooth or thorny stalk, 
so suddenly the smiling and the tears 
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Robert Morse 


lie a cut flower on the garden walk. 


Yet when Flora with her basket comes 

not even greenest buds would willingly say “No,” 

but stretch their tender necks for Flora’s thumbs 

and gentle fingertips to break, and show 

with vanity their full-dress uniform. 

Of seven roses all the seven 

abandon roots in hope of heaven. 

Thus reason they: “How soon the worm 

and autumn are our lot! This lady is both wise and 
good — 

let her take now what soon the winter would.” 

Robert Morse 


UNCONSENTING 


How is it that the aged 

Whose years are sharp upon them, 
The conflict being waged 

And chaos having won them 





So dread to lay life’s sword, 
All worn, into its sheath, 
Their eyes so sadly toward 
Sure victory in death? 


Richard Leon Spain 
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MEDIO IN AMORE 


I 


And what if August come not once again 
To you and me forever and forever? 
This day at least lies stubborn on the brain. 


This utmost day at least, my liege, my lover, 
The dubious heavens extend miraculous 
Our franchise on the perfect sun and clover. 


How scarlet and how multitudinous 
The hours burn like fiery Cherubim ; 
Fabulous are the blue walls over us. 


Now utterly is summer at the brim; 
Let but another hour of sunlight pour 
And all this light must overflow the rim. 


If unto you and me, my liege, no more 
Shall August come who came so oft before 
This day we pierce all Augusts to the core. 


II 


This hour is perpendicular with fruit ; 
Big is the fruit it showers in our lap. 





None passing knows how swift the faithless root 


Draws to itself again the coward sap. 
None passing knows. Yet inwardly must we 
Trace on the treachery of summer’s map 
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Kathryn Worth 


Our boundaries of green. Now niggardly 
We count our emerald borders up, and say: 
“So much and so of bright geography 


Remaineth yet for our transversal way.” 
Yet all the while, mocking our brief renown, 
Summer yet greens the land; and day by day 


Ripely unrolled in candid unison 
Our frugal counties glitter in the sun. 


Ill 


Sharp on our dwindling tongues must burn this hour 
The flat and amiable seed of the pomegranate. 
Now simple water could instruct the flower 


Such honey that no chary bee might spurn it. 
Our tongues confess they straitly do unlearn 
Their gall and vinegar ; minute by minute 


They do unlearn their sweet ; their sours return 
Unto the lime and tart persimmon tree. 
We who held simple mouth in richest scorn 


Bend now at last in mute humility, 


Considering how costly even must taste 
The bitter unto those who have no power to see 


If sweet or sour or bitter does invest 
The quiet tongue within the body’s hearse. 
Kathryn Worth 
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THIS HILL OF STONES 


L 
I 
Not in this ground, not on this hill of stones , 
Shall the root be ever at rest — 
The wild pear that breaks from the flinty slope 


Is sharp to the questing tongue. 
Thorn-apple, writhing and insidiously stinging, 
Is of no tangible worth, is of no earthly good, 

Save that its slim stems cover the bitter ground. 


There is no sweetness here, 

Neither of soil nor of measurable growth ; 

No wonder breaks from the high-ground in lance-points of 
color. 


Lest the heart sink leadenly and the mind grow bitter 
On its hill of stones 

The wide sky and the high air burgeon with promise, 
Naming the uncountable winds and the horizon’s curve. 
Monotones of dwarf pine and the straggle of blackthorn 
Shadow the pure blue granite. 


There is no flurry here, neither of growth nor of color; 

Only the groping root and the incessant struggle for freedom ; 
Matching the stone and the white, clear presence of wonder — 
An invisible growth of soul. 
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II 


Lay him to sleep and the blackthorn above him 


V. James Chrasta 


spreading its sinuous tendrils shall be sweet ; 


More lovely and less painful now in his sight 
Is its conceded right. 


He that has too long stayed awake in the long dark 
tracing the thorn’s formidable line 

Is at rest, is too utterly tired to rise — 

Cover his hollow eyes. 

Deeply now, let the gaunt face and the hard hands 

Be forever at rest. 


It is best. 


Better that he should lie in this certain place 
Than waken a careworn face 
To this incessant toil .. . 


The granite of him shall lie 
Under a watchful sky, 
And the strange winds passing by 


Finger the weaving thorn, 
The blighted, untended corn. 


V. James Chrasta 
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THIS SINGLE HOUR 


BY A NAMELESS LAKE 


Hush . . . so faint a sound 
Could rend the night in two! 
Quiet, far-off hound! 
Dove, your plaintive coo, 


To my prayerful ear 
Might be silence sighing. 
Oh, how near — how near 
To earth where I am lying, 


Move the constellations! 
How unfledged and odd 
Are my speculations 
About space and God... 


Splash the water, fish. 

Stir the pine-tops, breeze. 
Silence folds about 

Fragile sounds like these. 


SCRUB GROWTH 


This growth of brick and stone and steel 
Standing in crazy rows, 

These stalks that bear no boughs, no leaves, 
This field that nightly glows 
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Clara Williams Smith 


With fiery bloom — this patch of space 
That men have sown — will leave no trace 
Of brittle stem or wonder flower : 

They flourish for this single hour 

Of Earth’s long day — then what remains 
Of forests of bright window panes? 


“VATS OF GOLDEN SOUP” 


Edmund Wilson 


These bones from which the flesh is torn away, 
These gruesome leavings of old motor cars, 
These bent and broken fenders, wheels and bars 

Fed to the roaring furnaces — are they 

The bats and toads and lizards, let us say, 

Of new magicians — brawny avatars, 
Possessed of power and wisdom from the stars, 
Who make ten thousand tons of steel a day? 


Or can it be as in the long ago 
When altar-fires of Yaweh, Ammon, Thor 
Were fed with bloody sacrifice? But, no! 
This god has priests and fire, yet none adore 
His majesty ; and though men bring him gold, 
They want it back again an hundredfold. 
Clara Williams Smith 
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NEVER BEFORE 


Never before, I swear 

did sun flash so superbly 

spreading out generous yellow 
into the lids of my eyes. 

Never before the keen stretch 

of snowsound to my soles 
crunched up, folding, swirling, 
running white tide to my ankles, 
fleecing cold sea to my feet. 

Never before the subway, 

so noise-happy chugging in joy, 
panting and leaping quick danger 
shriek-laughing, tumbling merrily on. 
Never before such faces 

crowding with beauty the earth — 
lean, plump, wrinkled, untouched, 


the mother, the machine slave, the dissipate, 


the pure, the wearied, the indifferent, 

the young girl dreaming again of her lover 
(he came with such gladdening arms) 

the weak and the gentle, the hungry, 

the suffering, the insomniac, 

the little boys with high squeaky voices 
(they look out calm unperturbed, 

they see all, unabashed, unaffected) .. . 
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Martha Millet 


Never before did I feel them 

so close to me, warm to me 

crowding me with their beauty, 

the sun splitting down on my shoulders and sides, 
the earth moving under my feet, 

myself marvelling. 


Martha Millet 


TAKE CARE! 


Now that forsythia hangs pendulous beside the sun dial, 
And the magnolia not yet uncurling, lifts her white thumbs 
Like almonds peeled to the quick; 

I am become a precious and a thin-blown phial 

Holding an essence sweeter far than crumbs 

Of honeycomb. Approach me gently. Never a flick 

Of finger lay upon me, lest this wine 

Mount in the vase, and by no will of mine 

But its own heady substance gathering, 

Burst its frail sheath, and spatter you with Spring! 

Agnes D. Moore 
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DEVOTIONAL 


Close fast your eyes 

and feel the bitter air 
glim down glim down 
with silver netted frost 
and whisper in despair. 
Your lover dies 

and all and all is lost. . . . 


Close fast your heart 

and feel the piercing night 

succumb succumb 

with silence overcome 

and naked bats with flutter start 
offering sacrament to light 

and pirring endless screechy fright. . . . 


Then part your lips 

and make your tongue move up 
move down and words to slip 
and say All is not lost. 

This silver net of frost 

shall be a diadem 

and on the soul of night 

I yet may sup. ... 


All is not lost. ... 
[324] 











Ralph de Toledano 


You hold the bleeding gem 
and close your eyes 
whispering Lover never dies. . . . 


Ralph de Toledano 


“BUT WHEN I BECAME A MAN....” 


Now, being grown, I put away 

The childish things that are no child’s; 
Such as the thought that what men say 
Can shrive them against natal wilds, 
Such as the fear that others know 

The secret hidden from my hope, 

Such as the terror lest men grow 

In age, remaining dwarfs in scope. 


Distinguished behind fogs of glass, 

Self-laurelled for a state attained, 

I sit and think the hours that pass 

Admire the way my glass is stained. 

And all the time those hours’ eyes, 

Unused to man’s small shifts of sort, 

Not noticing my mind and size, 

Name me a child in their report. 

Raymond Holden 
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THE YOUNG MAN LOST 


For Dorothy Babb 


BIOGRAPHY 


There was no end of sadness. 

When winter came and sprawled over 

The trees and houses, a man rose from 

His sleep and kissed his wife who wept. 

A child was born. Delicately the film 

Of his life unfolded like a coral sea, 

Where stone is a hard substance of wind 
And water leaking into memory like pain. 
He was a young man. He looked at himself 
Through a glass that was too real to image 
His face, unreal before his eyes. These were vivid 
To the hands; these were too real 

To the hearts that bled to sustain life. 

He was a man. And the sun that leaped 
Into his eyes, the grass beneath his feet 

That walked cobbled streets, the cities — 
All were a challenge to his imagination : 

But his mother decaying in a nameless grave, 
And his father watching a changing world 
Through iron bars, and his broken childhood, 
Were as real as pain locking memory. 
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NIGHT PIECE 


Mysterious, profound, mute, 

The night sprawls under the moonlight — 
Knotless cables tied to the streets, 

Synergy of truth ever present, giving 

Time to what Hope delays! 

O City of strangled throats and deep-set eyes, 
Give meaning to the muffled cry of millions 
Who perish behind screened windows, answer 
The namelessness of these young faces! 


We have touched the moonlight, 

As if drawn together by the silence of stars! 
Drawn together by the weight of our loneliness! 
And our fear fled into nothingness ; 

Became our faith wrapped in moonlight — 
Remembered beauty salvaged from the ruins 

Of our scattered births! 


Who can unfasten the moonlight . . .? 


NEEDING NO TIME 


Needing no time for mourning over 
Vanished splendors, the future receives 
Us into its inner reality where 

The movietone of memory is a mimicry 
Of gleaming cities and other discoveries ; 
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Where the past is a sunset of pale clouds 
Consumed by history now buried in the ages. 
We stand in a sunset and gawk at the sun, 
Choking ourselves with our dusty cries. 

We want the past to jump into our pockets, 
We want to jingle it at our pleasure, knowing 
That this is the way life clings to love, 

This is the way faith comes to life — 

A perfume spreading in the spreading day. 
The flight of hours into the year tells 

Us that the past is a heap of burned leaves, 
And we cannot have it with empty hands 
Clutching at the fugitive winds of earth, 
Cannot want it in our march into the morning. 
The past is past, and we cannot remake it. 

If we cannot remake it, we do not need it. 

If we do not need it, there is nothing to fear. 
If there is nothing to fear, it is worth destroying, 
The future is for hoping, and we want it. 

If we want it, we can have it. 

If we can have it, it is all. 

If it is all, it is worth fighting for it. 

This is the way we face the coming day. 

This is the way we stand in the sunset 

And gawk at the sun, needing no time 

For mourning in our march into the morning. 
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THE PHOENIX 


Gigantic buildings of our day, 
Tall towers that the winds know, 
Dark Flower! betray 

This secret and my sorrow. ... 


Into the streets of sheltered rooms, 
Where sleepers sleep with grief, 
Where night looms 

Majestically like death ; 


O Dark Mother, mute with pity, 
Creep in with a new faith 

And tell us what glory 

Is there on the earth of bleached 


Bodies and choked mirth: 
My faith nailed to the wall 
Of my strange birth — 
Phoenix carved in my soul! 


Carl Bulosan 


Carl Bulosan 
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AN AMERICAN CRITIC 


HE career of Paul Elmer More, which ended with 

his death last spring, is probably the best example on 
record of the doubts and perils, the thankless risks and anom- 
alous responsibilities, that fall to the lot of the man who 
undertakes to become a critic in America. When More, 
recognizing his incapacity for writing poetry and seeing 
his deficiencies as a college teacher, went into retirement 
in 1904 by renting “a dilapidated little farm-house near 
the village of Shelburne, N. H., that lies along the peaceful 
valley of the Androscoggin,” he was justly aware that no 
fellow-citizen had yet faced the ambition of becoming, in 
a complete and dedicated sense, a critic of literature. He 
was further handicapped by the existing confusion, both in 
America and in Europe, as to what the modern function of 
such a person should be. A more discouraging moment for 
taking art seriously can hardly be found in literary history. 
America had seen several notable critical talents, but they 
were usually subdued by ethical and prophetic aims, as in 
Emerson and Whitman, or subordinated to incidental prac- 
tice by creative purposes, as in Poe, Lowell, and James; | 
and the prevailing dictators in the fields of journalism or 
academic prestige — men of the respectable stamp of Winter, 
Brownell, Matthews, and Woodbury, or of the genteel use- 
lessness of Mabie and Van Dyke — must have been embar- 
rassing models for an apprentice with More’s education, | 
who had read Sainte-Beuve and Renan as well as their classic 
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ancestors, who was aware of the experimental disturbances 
going on abroad, and who had not yet lost his early instinct 
for imaginative art. 

As one reads the preface which More wrote two years 
ago for a book of Selected Shelburne Essays in the World’s 
Classic Series (Oxford University Press), one gets a sense 
of his distinct and serious isolation in the American scene, 
his disinclination to find his rewards abroad like Henry 
James, his hope of bringing about an alliance between 
America’s moral traditions and her artistic hopes, and his 
effort to assemble from the doctrines of Arnold and Pater, 
Taine and Renan, Nietzsche, France, and even Oscar Wilde 
the working principles of his craft. This isolation of More’s 
becomes even more creditable when we are reminded, as 
recently by Mr. Eliot, that there was at that time no lit- 
erary “situation” of any serious character in either America 
or England. The profession of literature was weathering its 
bleakest hour. The esthetic stirrings of the Nineties had been 
sharply reproved; the new realism was suffering revision; 
talents who were incapable of making a deal with journalism 
were cut off from public favor; critical journals were almost 
non-existent ; there were probably less than a handful of men 
in America who were willing or able to talk about writing 
as a serious occupation, and of these Howells was slowly 
falling prey to age and official dignity and a few others like 
Gates and Brownell were too much engrossed by academic 
or social tact to endanger themselves by too deep an immer- 
sion in the historical tradition or the living hazards of art. 
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In this dead pocket of the Nineteen-hundreds More showed 
his mettle by retreating to New Hampshire, and the years 
he spent there, between his early academic and his later 
editorial labors, should be honored as a model of discipline 
and resolution for the critically ambitious. He then pro- 
duced what are still his best essays— those on Gissing, 
Hearn, and Christina Rossetti, and his first appraisals of 
American types like Edwards and Thoreau who were later 
to provide the material for one of his best books, 4 New 
England Group. But there was a more deluding influence 
in the air than any of the above-named negative forces, and 
it was the one with which More never came fully to grips 
and that finally victimized him. 

It was the belief that the criticism of literature finds its 
first implements in moral doctrine and social values, that 
it is primarily a phase of philosophic study, and that it must 
be schooled by ideas and traditions instead of by sensibility 
and the craft of language. This was the condition that made 
esthetic conversation so painful for Henry James when he 
revisited the United States in 1904, even so long after his 
early conviction about the moral obligations of criticism had 
reached its maturity. It was the same belief that bent and 
finally decided the growth of More’s appreciative powers. 
As one reads his introductory essay on Criticism, one can 
have nothing but respect for the purposes defined in it — his 
belief that the easy virtues of critical impressionism were 
too loose a glove for any accurate hand to wear; his equal 
suspicion that the historical canons of Taine and Arnold 
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would result chiefly in using “the past too much as a dead 
storehouse of precepts for schoolmastering the present” ; his 
sense that unless criticism takes part in the ‘‘education” of 
the public and thus in raising the level of taste and sensi- 
bility, it remains either a personal indulgence or a crafts- 
man’s textbook; and his general conviction that “the critical 
spirit’ must form a part of any scholarship or culture that 
is to produce intelligent results. 

These were teachings of which the American public then 
stood — and still stands — in the direst need. No one can 
fail to regret that More, with his honest sympathies, his 
exceptional energy, and his high erudition, should have 
allowed them to fall into the pedantry and formulation he 
initially deplored; that he slowly but surely alienated him- 
self from his original insight; that he substituted a didactic 
for a critical method (though always less rigidly so than 
his colleague Irving Babbitt) ; and that he finally resigned 
from critical activity, became a student of ethics and re- 
ligions, and tutored the Humanists who simplified or vul- 
garized much of what was best in his work. In the end he 
maintained almost no contact, and little prestige, in the 
literary scene. Although some of his best literary exposition 
appears in his last book, On Being Human of 1936 ( Prince- 
ton University Press), his reputation was finally outdone by 
the hostility his disciples had stirred up among contemporary 
writers. 

There was doubtless from the beginning a temperamental 
handicap in More’s critical work —a sensible coldness, a 
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moral prejudice, a fear of novelty, and a reluctance to meet 
the artist half way — and he hardened with it. This accounts 
for the difference between such early studies as the Hearn 
and Gissing essays and his final hostile baitings of Proust 
and Joyce. It was his inelastic rigor in applying ethical judg- 
ments that finally led him to repudiate those major achieve- 
ments of our time which, whatever their failures or defects, 
would really have supported his position more dramatically 
and profoundly than the discreet and formulated productions 
he often held up to admiration. In his early essay on Shelley 
may be found observations on the problems of romanticism 
quite as cogent as anything Eliot or Valéry has recently 
uttered, but in his recent essay on Joyce these come to little 
but doctrinaire sterility, and make his dispute with Eliot 
about the value of Ulysses a fiasco of unreconciled terms 
and unreconcilable insights. But as we look longer into 
More’s work, we realize that his shortcomings were by no 
means a matter of temperamental and ethical prejudice 
alone. They were inherent in the American tradition in 
which he worked, and in the reluctance of that tradition 
(even today) to recognize the nature of the literary art or 
the critical equipment necessary to define it. More’s career 
is a shining example of how hard America makes it for a 
man to become, develop, and remain a literary critic. The 
critical talents who have followed him demonstrate this 
ordeal quite as visibly as he did. They have been expected 
and required to be almost everything but what their title 
implies. They have been put to work as patriots and peda- 
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gogues, moralists and reformers, social workers and political 
revolutionists. They turn aside to write biographies and 
histories. They have learned quantities of theory and doc- 
trine; they have alternately “Americanized” and “debunked” 
the native literature; they have participated in mass-move- 
ments and in the momentary Zeitgeist that is now allowed 
ten years at most to flit its course. They have been so vig- 
orously scolded about their duty of keeping literature from 
running to preciosity and sterility through divorce from real 
life, that it requires some courage to remember how, in spite 
of contrasting reprimands about his esthetic shortcomings 
from men like James, Spingarn, and Santayana, the average 
American critic has hardly learned the crudest fundamentals 
of his craft, and is readily identified with the heroes of such 
dismal recitals of literary experience as Carl van Doren’s 
recent autobiography, Three Worlds, and Burton Rascoe’s 
Before I Forget. And the fate that overtook More’s critical 
intelligence might not have been met at all for all the good 
its lesson has done to the critical arbiters of the present 
decade, whose formulations of social theory are reducing a 
large share of criticism to quite as great a crudity, and quite 
as blind a determinism, as the men of More’s generation 
were guilty of. Whatever is gained in nearness to life by this 
tendency is being sacrificed by distance from and confusion 
about art, and by a failure to recognize the fact that there 
has probably never been devised a severer test of the validity 
of social or ethical values than the validity of the work of 
art in which such values are embodied and expressed. 
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As we look back on the American critics who have suc- 
ceeded More during the past quarter-century, we find sev- 
eral who had a stricter knowledge of critical duty than he 
had, and some who practiced it; several whose realistic and 
appreciative faculties were greatly above his; but few who 
have practiced as energetically or faced as responsibly (even 
if as faultily) as he did the full obligations of criticism. 
Critical intelligence has greatly advanced, and the present 
temper of critics has matured through the esthetic sympathy 
and social consciousness that More fell short of, but com- 
pared with his, their work has remained fragmentary, topical, 
suspicious of principle, and consequently piecemeal in its 
results. There are four or five living critics who may be 
equipped to improve on More’s ambition to be the American 
Sainte-Beuve, but they have veered away from the risk of 
committing that ideal to the form of books. His work was 
incomplete and many of his conclusions mistaken, but he 
deserves present honor if only because he gave his contem- 
poraries a model, hitherto missing in America, to improve — 
and because so few of them have shown his energy and ambi- 
tion in seizing the opportunity. M. D. Z. 


THE POEMS OF FORD MADOX FORD 


Though the Collected Poems of Ford Madox Ford now 
appear for the first time in an American edition,' it is not 
the first volume of that title to be published. 4 Preface to 





1Collected Poems, by Ford Madox Ford. Oxford University Press. 
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Collected Poems, dated 1911, is here reprinted, with some 
apology for the frivolity of its tone, none for its opinions. 
This is as it should be. For if it is hard not to resent the 
patronizing attitude which Mr. Ford then took toward 
William Butler Yeats, it must be allowed him that, while 
his own poetic art shows a sure consistent gain down through 
the war period, there is, from first to last, no essential change 
in his point of view. In 1914 there was an English edition 
of Collected Poems which was reissued in 1916. The present 
volume gathers together all that Mr. Ford has written in 
verse, from The Wind’s Quest, his first poem, printed in 
1891, through Buckshee: Last Poems, finished in Paris only 
last year. His famous On Heaven, which first appeared in 
Poetry in 1914, has here its pride of place, and is followed 
by the equally unforgettable Antwerp. From these two 
poems we are led, in the familiar Ford manner, back and 
forth through time until we have covered a career of forty- 
five years. 

Mr. Ford’s position as a poet has been somewhat over- 
topped by his place as a writer of prose. For it has been 
his fortune — and it is this that has won him, in so many 
cities and in more than one country, the esteem and affection 
of many writers younger than he —to insist upon the pro- 
fessional attitude. He has done it by precept and, more 
importantly, by example. ‘The novelist might, as he so 
often told us, practice a métier du chien. It was still a 
métier. And nothing less than a complete consciousness 
of the craft would do: Of course, he was not alone among 
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his contemporaries in holding that the French had a far 
finer and fuller sense of what it meant to construct a novel 
than the English; around the turn of the century there 
were not a few who spoke and wrote his language and like 
him followed the cult of conscience, ready at any instant 
to call upon Flaubert as their only saint. But of them none 
survive who has proved more constant to that faith; none 
was ever more devout than Ford Madox Ford. 

His approach to the novel is in the French manner. But 
when it comes to poetry, Mr. Ford would have us believe 
that he is a man of England. It is a country where, as a 
living French poet has observed, poems grow like grass,— 
that is to say with apparent ease and an incomparable fresh- 
ness, secretly sustained by centuries of care. Ford Madox 
Ford disclaims too profound a concern with poetry, either his 
own, or others’. If, when he starts a novel, he knows from 
beginning to the end just how each word is to be placed, he 
knows — or so he says — practically nothing of how his 
poems are made. They come to him —a little tune in the 
head, then words, and then more words, on paper. How 
should he say if they are good or bad? He has read so little 
poetry. When he opens the morning paper, it is to turn 
first to the cricket scores. 

This need not really deceive us. Like Congreve, who 
told Voltaire he did not wish to be visited as a dramatist, 
Mr. Ford, the poet, prefers to be thought of as among the 
country gentlemen. Their class, it might be remembered, has 
made no small contribution to English literature. 
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Before the War came, Mr. Ford was able to bring to 
the writing of verse not only the skill and scrupulousness 
which have distinguished his best novels, but also a good 
many tricks of his conscious trade. There are, from first 
to last in his work, poems which have the April spontaneity 
of grass; but they are not his best poems. At his best, he will 
be found almost invariably not to have departed too far 
from his methods in prose. This discourse which is a record 
of his own emotions and is meant, too, to record the con- 
temporary world; which is so realistic on the surface, so 
romantic in its depths; which is never so pleased as when 
adding one discordant passage to another; which slides as 
smoothly as a Wagon-Lit from place to place, and at dead 
of night from a known country to one that is strange; which 
is careless with the years and indifferent to the clock as 
memory is: where have we encounted it before? The 
verse has a strong, insistent, uneven beat; the rhymes arrive 
unexpectedly. But this cosmopolitan speech, whose English 
slips so readily into a French or a German phrase, which 
pauses scarcely an instant and with only a touch of superior- 
ity before it turns to slang: where did it come from — if not 
from the prose of Ford Madox Ford? When he began 
writing verse, it was under those influences which a young 
Englishman of independent tastes might have been expected 
to feel just before the close of the last century. They were 
soon discarded. Mr. Ford’s own manner seems to have 
been rather easily come by; it has been worn since with 
comfortable assurance, like an old country-coat of good cut 
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and the best tweed. If at times something in a poem re- 
minds us of one of his contemporaries, that is only because 
his aim and theirs happen to coincide. 

Mr. Ford’s contribution to the poetry of his time was to 
assist in bringing it nearer to the art of prose. It was, when 
he did it, a necessary thing to do. There were others; Ezra 
Pound also knew that if poetry was to live and not die in a 
living and dying world, it must, in his own phrase, catch 
up with prose; but none of the others knew so much about 
prose as Ford Madox Ford did. 

It is thus that poetry has always been renewed. Jules 
Romains, in his recent Preface a l’Homme Blanc, reminds 
us that it was so in France, for as late as his own boyhood 
the charge he constantly heard levelled against Victor Hugo 
was one of prosaisme, while in the /ycées Baudelaire was still 
referred to as a prosateur froid et alambique. When the 
Muse’s sandal is bound too strictly, there is nothing for her 
to do but loosen it and for a time go barefoot. When too 
much that he sees about him in the world is forbidden to 
the poet there is nothing he can do but lay violent hands 
on the immense matter of prose and seize whatever he thinks 
he can appropriate. 


So little is now forbidden, that it is not altogether easy 
for us to conceive how difficult this was for an English 
poet in the decade before the War. Mr. Ford could con- 
clude a poem on the death of Queen Victoria with these 
straightforward lines: 
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A shock, 
A change in the beat of the clock, 
And the ultimate change that we fear feels 
a little less far. 
But he had to go through no small amount of rather facile 
poetizing — 
Keep your brooding sorrows for dewy misty hollows, 
Here’s blue sky and lark song, drink the air — 
before he could come to 
Chis is Charing Cross: 
It is midnight; 
There is a great crowd 
And no light. 
And it is precisely because there were difficulties to be sur- 
mounted that there remains so much that is tough and 
enduring in these poems, despite their constant use of not 
too particular sentiment. 
They await the lost. 
They await the lost that shall never leave the dock; 
They await the lost that shall never come again 
by the train 
To the embraces of all these women with dead faces; 
They await the lost who lie dead in trench and 
barrier and foss, 
In the dark of the night. 
This is Charing Cross; it is past one of the clock; 
There is very little light. 
There is so much pain. 
This gives, as does no other poem, the feel of a great-London 
in the midst of the war. And more than that, Antwerp 
rémains one of the distinguished poems of our time. 


John Peale Bishop 
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REVIEWS 
AN ENGLISH INSTANCE 


The Disappearing Castle, by Charles Madge. London: 

Faber & Faber. 

For a number of years now, to keep up the pretense of an 
English poetic renaissance, it has been necessary for critics 
and readers who have been unable to admit that enthusiasm 
sometimes wanes, and that performances have fallen short 
of predictions, to fortify their reputations with new names 
in place of the old ones. Not that there is less honesty than 
before, but a legend has been created, and it is difficult to 
let it go. 

Now that Charles Madge, whose name has been prominent 
in the group of younger writers since 1933, has published his 
first book, the problem shows itself again, but more force- 
fully. Readers have been led to expect a finished perform- 
ance on a par with that of MacNeice or Auden, and when 
they find that it is not there, Madge may be hurriedly dis- 
missed as unimportant, as another bad guess, and never 
bothered with again. 

There are no poems in The Disappearing Castle which 
are completely satisfying, but that does not make an excuse 
for final judgments. What there is, and this is something 
very good and likely to be overlooked, is a continual growth, 
and an unwillingness to let a once-mastered method over- 
rule the possibilities in further experimentation. The latter 
would admit the inference of too great spread, were it not 
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for a general solidification and deepening in the more recent 
poems. The poems are arranged in chronological order, the 
first dated “May, 1933,” the last probably written about the 
turn of the present year. In the first poem, On Awakening, 
the extreme influence of Hopkins has been modified by an 
awareness of the values of surrealism, an awareness which 
is developed and re-shaped constantly through such poems as 
The Hours of the Planets, The Birds of Tin, and Obses- 
sional, attempts which are only partly successful because there 
is too little communication, 


O reich of riches, urbs of all superb, 

When will you break your banks? The vague of water 
Is everywhere afar and every weir 

Life likening to its opponent, and susurrus 

Of the grey-haired waterfall. 


For this reader, these lines from The Hours of the Planets 
depend far too much on ambiguity, and on implication and 
word-play. There are many hints, but too little actual 
meaning. 

The series of poems in prose form, descended evidently 
from André Breton and from the Journal of an Airman in 
Auden’s The Orators, are clearer and more precise. But at 
the same time, they belong less to Mr. Madge. 

There are, however, the eight Delusions, the first of the 
Countries of the Dead, Fortune, Division of Labor and The 
Loves of the Lions, all of which are the real thing, even if 
imperfect. It is unfortunate that Mr. Madge did not choose 
to include in his first collection two very fine poems which 
appeared in New Verse: Thoughts of an Outpost and The 
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Lull. But there is enough for real excitement, and lines like 
these have the force and immediacy of all good poetry: 


Where are the dancing girls? They are not here. 
Not here? Then back into the night again, 

The night of images that disappear 

And reappear to mock the tired brain. 


We have no home. Our bourgeois home is wrecked. 
We seek instead the shadowy consolation 

Of glimmering alcohol, and still expect 

The unexpected of our own creation. 


For we create — proud tyrants of a moment — 
Bright visions, born between despair and fear, 
rH in possessing them, survive our torment. 
Where are the dancing girls? They are not here. 


Samuel French Morse 


IOWA IDYLLS 


Country Men, by James Hearst, with a Foreword by Ruth 

Suckow. The Prairie Press, Muscatine, Iowa. 

Mr. Hearst in this first book exhibits pleasant virtues and 
significant defects. Honesty of intention, sincerity of ad- 
dress, restrained dignity of attitude, and a thoroughgoing 
respect for traditional verse forms, are qualities of this new 
poet that need to be nourished and given wider working 
scope in future work. The defects require immediate cor- 
rection, and, where they are misplaced virtues, need under- 
standing and exercise in their right functions. 

The defects that at present damage Mr. Hearst’s work 
and need correction result from a tendency to confuse senti- 
ment and emotion, an apparent willingness to write though 
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lacking compulsion in real creative need, a failure to realize 
meaning beyond appearances, a too glib resolution of emo- 
tional inquiry, and a too facile use of rhythm and rhyme. 
Defects that are misplaced virtues arise from a misappre- 
hension of the limitations of word and metaphor, a mis- 
understanding of the true activity of narrow but legitimate 
qualities of personality, and, in a few instances, an uncer- 
tainty of taste. 

Mr. Hearst’s virtues and both classes of his defects ap- 
pear together in many separate poems. The poem, Inquiry, 
must serve as typical, for it combines enviable qualities and 
important faults in an instructive way. Beginning with a 
sensitive and moving first line, it descends to a forced de- 
scription of growth in the second: “Shoot thundering into 
the yielding air.” The third line creates expectancy and 
then disappoints at its end with an inexact colloquialism: 
“These are crocus blooms the root has hounded.” The second 
stanza intends to develop a striking winter scene; but it is 
marred by the imaginatively untrue when it is suggested that 
snow “might strike like a snake/At the open ground.” The 
third stanza begins with a forceful exclamatory line, but 
is soon damaged by overstatement and a confusion of 
possible functioning: “Beat up the blood in your heart 
and bleed like a tree.” ‘The fourth stanza, quiet and mov- 
ingly simple in its first two lines, is rendered unbelievable 
by its last two: “And see the sun arch his back like a bee 
in a rage/As he sparkles the air with clouds of his yellow 
pollen.” But the last stanza is all to the good, not neces- 
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sarily in itself, but in that it is true to the original concep- 
tion and because it is stated without straining after effect. 

Farm on a Summer Night, though better written than 
Inquiry, is illustrative of sentiment replacing emotion and 
the consequent failure to achieve an individualized realiza- 
tion. Prayers are seen as arising from the eaves of houses 
as “starlight flows down to the earth.” The poem, Mad 
Dog, in which the sun is described as a “great yellow dog” 
that “laps up the water in the creeks,” is symptomatic of 
uncertainty of taste as well as of misapprehension of the 
limits of metaphor. Personification has its uses; but it is 
best used in connection with ideas and objects for which few 
apt descriptive tools exist. Mr. Hearst seems an indifferent 
metaphysician, and he would get better results if he would 
describe the natural scene, which so deeply moves him, in 
its own terms — in terms of its being and action. 

However, such faults as these, though damaging, are 
expressive of talent. Mr. Hearst obviously feels that these 
images should fuse into a meaning beyond that provoked 
by their mere assembly. Lacking adequate preparation, sur- 
rendering to impulse and slighting the needful period of 
brooding, Mr. Hearst is required to force meanings he does 
not see or feel. He is sensitive to words and their colors. 
He needs only to permit them to arise out of need rather 
than out of desire. 

Such a quality as whimsey, while important to personality, 
needs to be understood as to limit, place, and statement, lest 
it become ruinous of talent. Whimsey mars an otherwise 
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sound set of verses in Reflection, wherein the last line is 
almost absurdly anticlimactic. 

I shall have this to recall when green 
Seasons are grey and days are thin: 

The infinite wonders that I have seen, 
And the curious person I have been. 


Discrimination between whimsey and coyness is obviously 
a necessary task. Other poems spoiled in such a way are 
Blue Again, in which “the little red pigs/ Were beside them- 
selves and ran everywhere”; After Chores, in which a “lan- 
tern goes bobblesway bobblesway/flick-flick-flickering” ; and 
Sparrows in Spring, in which “the sparrows wink and teeter 
along the eaves/intoxicated with their own gossip.” 

It is in such poems as T'he Grail and The Movers that one 
sees the most effective proof of talent. In these Mr. Hearst 
rises above his uncertainties and produces moving and mem- 
orable poetry. Particularly is it The Grail, with its purity 
of speech, its deep feeling, and the solemn dignity of its 
effect, that gives firm basis for anticipating excellent future 
work from Mr. Hearst. C. A. Millspaugh 


SACRED AND PROFANE LOVE 


Four Walls, by Laurence Whistler. Macmillan Co. 

The Emperor Heart, by Laurence Whistler. Macmillan Co. 
It is significant that the first of these volumes opens with 

a poem entitled Four Walls and that the second concludes 

with a group of sonnets and inscriptions addressed to four 

English castles, “a windowpane at Campion Hall, Oxford,” 
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“a pavilion in a garden,” and “a bed at Blagdon, Northum- 
berland.” In each instance the notion of sanctuary recurs 
to shut out, almost hermetically, “western death” and “the 
European wind.” Mr. Whistler’s concern is not with the 
expounding of texts “To cure a great world of its modern 
sorrow,” but with the need for asylum from the world and 
palliatives for its sorrows. 

Unfortunately, his solution is no more resourceful than 
that of the wise chick in the proverbial downpour. “Holding 
breath to see Petrol of Europe by a naked fire,” he retires 
indoors, bolts the shutters, and extinguishes the lights. 


Lovers can only put their lips together 
To fill the dingiest and narrowest room 
Wash-stand and bed and gloomy glass 
Full of the sweetest glory of all time. 
His is a peculiarly indoor-hedonism: all has been trundled 
to shelter behind walls, surrounded by a series of inner 
chambers, and made in readiness for a ritual of sacred and 
profane love that is the more disarming for its complete 
purity of heart. The dedicatory plea: “Oh keep me chaste 
in action!” at once suggests De la Mare’s “Keep innocency!” 
and, on the face of it, similarly resists condescension; yet its 
dignity of intention is time and again betrayed into absurdity 
in passages like the following: 
I climb into my bed and all my fighting’s done 
And having no white arms to go into, 
I go unarmed into the sheets alone, 
Wishing, through all my wishing, to become 


The blissful prince again that I once was 
When I kept palace in my mother’s womb. 
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or, less than a page farther: “we who are the eloquence of 
youth / Seek only to be soundless babes again.” 

The shelter-concept, if pursued with Mr. Whistler’s com- 
plete candor and good-will, must finally come to rest in some 
such apotheosis of the womb; nor is one startled to encounter 
it later in the guise of the earth-mother: 


O put my arms about the vernal waist 

And close my eyes upon the immortal womb. 
Rest, rest, distracted frame, against the core 
Of all this darkening love that is your home. 


Even more characteristic, however, is the manner in which 
the poet has engrafted religious imagery upon secular frames, 
in the attempt to achieve the “chastity of action” of which 
he speaks, and which is defined somewhat Jesuitically as 
“the bright eye of unbetrayed desire / And the clear voice 
of passion.” Passion tor Mr. Whistler is at least tripartite, 
and shifts with no apparent embarrassment from the erotic 
to the maternal and from the maternal to the paschal. Thus, 
it is not only “a craving deep / To go that voyage to another 
room / And twenty years to a forgotten womb,” —a quest 
for the “angel mistress” and the “infinite mother”— but 


, 


is also an “Easter voice,” a ritual of “redemption” by which 


the pure in heart may “approach from kiss to kiss the gor- 


“ 


geous Mass” and so share a “simple supper of our ecstasy.” 

In justice to Mr. Whistler it should be added that the 
love poems, which are many, engage the attention as much 
for their frequent fecundities of language as for their curious 
amalgam of the sacred and profane. Both volumes, more- 


over, reveal occasional lyrics of more than ordinary freshness 
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on themes of death, antiquity, and the English countryside. 
At his best, the poet proves himself capable of writing with 
as much sensitiveness and distinction as any of his youthful 
contemporaries, although he is not beneath gaucheries like 
“mouth crushed in cream of kisses,” and “‘fume-soft rush of 
star-crowded hair.” Four Walls, we learn, was selected 
from among “many hundreds of volumes of poetry” for the 
King’s Gold Medal Award by a jury of distinguished poets ; 
and The Emperor Heart carries the kindly endorsement of 
one of the judges, John Masefield. Apparently, the status 
of prize awards is identical both in England and America — 
which relieves the present reviewer from the disagreeable 
necessity of offering any further comment on the matter. 
Ben Belitt 


WHITMAN IN AMERICA 


Whitman, by Edgar Lee Masters. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Because there is a sense in which Whitman is the most 
neglected of American poets, it is time no doubt that he were 
given some close scrutiny by American critics. I do not mean 
that he is no longer written about; there is a formidable 
bulk of commentary upon him year after year, a sort of writ- 
ing around his life, his times, his relation to Emerson, his 
fictitious six children, his sexual nature, his last days at 
Camden. While I cannot qualify as a Whitman expert, I 
am sure that little literary criticism — if his followers will 
concede that such a thing exists—has ever been written 
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about him as a poet apart from his réle as prophet. Even 
Mr. Santayana, in the best estimate of Whitman ever writ- 
ten, was interested in his “philosophical” views, not in the 
poetry as a contribution to an art. The monumental work is, 
of course, the immense book by the Frenchman, Jean Catel; 
it contains the best analysis of the esthetic value of Whitman; 
but there is no reference to that work in the new biography 
by Mr. Edgar Lee Masters. 

Whitman is suffering the neglect that usually follows the 
achievement of a great name in literature; he is unusually 
difficult to write about because his prestige is due almost en- 
tirely to semi-political and semi-religious enthusiasm. Mr. 
Masters himself sees that such a reputation rests upon infirm 
ground: “Whitman’s vision of America is big if America is 
big. If America fails he fails; and the defects of his perform- 
ance in that case become more evident. He was a prophet, 
and if not a true one he must stand on his utterance as 
poetry.” If I know what Mr. Masters is talking about, he 
means that unless America achieves a fairly complete Whit- 
manian democracy, the judgment of events must be unfavor- 
able to Whitman’s reputation. Mr. Masters contends that 
Whitman is better than Browning and Tennyson even as a 
“literary poet,” but the evidence that he brings forward to 
support his argument (which may or may not be valid) is 
simply a reassertion of the glory of Whitman’s “national 
vision,” accompanied by the false assertion that neither of the 
English poets had it. So far then as Whitman’s future rep- 
utation lies in the hands of Mr. Masters, it may be said that 
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he will have none; for although the cause of democracy may 
not yet be defeated with us, the cause of Whitman’s “dear 
love of comrades” never had any chance, and the value of 
“his utterance as poetry” is a problem mysterious to Mr. 
Masters, who refers to it occasionally but cannot keep his 
mind on it. 

This book is the most curiously muddled performance that 
it has been my duty to attend for about ten years. There is 
no question but that Whitman’s defects were shared by many 
of his contemporaries, both here and in England: Tennyson 
particularly succumbed to the temptations of literal predic- 
tion of the future, a kind of political whooping-it-up in verse. 
It was a general defect of the nineteenth-century poets that 
they based much of their performance not upon reality — 
through which the incidental and sole kind of prophecy may 
be achieved, as it was by Dante — but upon propaganda. I 
should not insist that Mr. Masters accept my all too inade- 
quate suggestion of the nature of this problem; but I do think 
that we are entitled to ask him to be aware of it in terms of 
his own. He is aware neither of this elementary question — 
elementary in any discussion of a poet like Whitman — nor 
of any other problem of literature whatsoever. Here is his 
summary of Whitman’s philosophy: 

Whitman saw in nature, beneath all shows and appearances, 
spirit and creative thought. This was the only absolute substance. 
He kept saying that he saw this. Good and evil, the opposing forces 


of positive and negative, were as the waves of the ocean which 
are contained within its body... . 


That is the quality of Mr. Masters’ intellect, its quality at 
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its best. It is a mind that reflects at the mere level of un- 
critical absorption all the libertarian ideas of the early Nine- 
teenth Century: at that level the ideas are not the equipment 
of a critic, and the biographer of a poet must be a literary 
critic before he approaches the poet’s life. It must be said that 
Mr. Masters tries valiantly, if incoherently, to present the 
unpleasant side of Whitman’s character, nor does he spare 
him criticism of his limitations — as he conceives one of them, 
for example, in the following passage: 

He saw that the objection to the nude, and shame of the body 
were of Asiatic origin, without laying his hands directly upon the 
Bible as the source in American life of those preposterous preju- 
dices. ... When giving Jesus the great preéminence [over Socrates] 


that he did he lagged behind Elizabeth Cady Stanton, an American 
product of the same times as those which produced Whitman. 


It is a curious fact that a book as good as Spoon River An- 
thology should have been written by the village atheist. 
Allen Tate 


SHANKS DISCOVERS POE 


Edgar Allan Poe, by Edward Shanks. Macmillan Co. 

Mr. Edward Shanks is a poet and a critic. He is also 
very much of an Englishman. And the combination, in his 
case, has produced the type of poetry and of criticism that we 
long ago were familiar with in the writings of Sir Edmund 
Gosse, and that has of recent years again been brought into 
nauseating prominence in the writings of Sir John Squire. 
These critics, from their vast eminence on the leather- 
covered seats of the Athenaeum and other literary clubs 
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(“It is only the clubs that have ever produced any good 
literature,” once observed Sir John Squire) have long since 
acquired the habit of bestowing their patronage on outsiders. 
As Dukes and Earls and Knights of letters, they can and 
do always unbend from the contemplation of their own 
loftily perfect creations to give a few pats on the back and 
an occasional scolding to an American. ‘Their position is 
secure. Now that the last English outsider, D. H. Law- 
rence, has been dead these seven years, and the few others 
— Wyndham Lewis, Roy Campbell, Ezra Pound — are 
either silenced or in exile, Squire and Shanks and their ilk 
are the undisputed masters of English literature. In order 
to escape from their insidious influence one has to be born 
a Scots Nationalist or an Irishman, to proclaim oneself a 
Communist or to give up the idea of writing for an English 
audience altogether. Mr. Eliot of recent years has not 
escaped — nor have the Sitwells. 

Mr. Shanks has now delivered himself of a book on Edgar 
Allan Poe. The book tells us nothing that we did not pre- 
viously know. It tells us that here, in America, we have 
never been able to see Poe for the great literary artist he 
was because he borrowed money, drank, and acted absurdly 
— but that in France on the other hand, where Poe’s works 
and influence penetrated at a time when no one knew any- 
thing of his life, he became the spiritual parent of an entire 
school of writers —a school which completely transformed 
French literature from 1870 down to 1914. Mr. Shanks 
is quite right in saying that Poe, not Baudelaire, was the 
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first great Symbolist. He is quite right in pointing out that 
had Poe not written as he did, neither Baudelaire, nor Ver- 
laine, nor Rimbaud, nor Huysmans, nor Villiers de L’Isle 
Adam, nor Maeterlinck, nor Remy de Gourmont nor Paul 
Valéry could have written as they did, either. 

All this hath been told us by men of old. Anyone who 
wishes can buy Emile Lauvriére’s carefully documented and 
scholarly-phrased book, at a price lower than Mr. Shanks’ 
book, and learn there that Baudelaire had been reading and 
absorbing Poe in great doses as early as 1847, when still a 
young man. And Baudelaire, as all the world knows, is 
not only the first great French symbolist, but among the 
three or four greatest poets that France ever possessed. The 
only thing that Mr. Shanks has added to available informa- 
tion about Poe is that, in a barbarous country such as Amer- 
ica, Poe was necessarily absurd. On his second page, Mr. 
Shanks quotes with approval Sir Edmund Gosse’s remark, 
“If we were to call up Poe as a social character of his age, 
he would probably rise before us as a ring-tailed roarer at 
the great meeting of Water-toast sympathizers,” to which 
he adds, exquisitely, this reflection: “It would be possible to 
give a plausible account of Poe in which he should appear 
as a comic character, as something of the nature of Zephaniah 
Scadder in real life.’ I have not read Martin Chuzzlewit 
recently — indeed I see no reason why any American should 
have ever read it at all — but I can assure Mr. Shanks that I 
appreciate the force and the indelicacy of his observation. 


Poe’s life was undoubtedly comic in the America of his time; 
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as Baudelaire said of the albatross, when he descended from 
the vast spaces of the sea to the ship’s deck, “his giant wings 
prevented him from walking.” 

The English have a strange sense of humor. They never 
appear funny to themselves, except occasionally when they 
license some jester like Bernard Shaw to give them sport. 
Their own literature, their own art, their own statesman- 
ship, they have taken with portentous gravity ever since 
Queen Victoria made a laureate out of Tennyson. ‘They 
pride themselves on their craftsmanship, their moral dignity, 
their honor and their honesty. As a matter of sober fact, 
they have few of these qualities. Mr. Shanks’ book is ill- 
written and badly put together. He wastes pages describ- 
ing Poe’s attempt to write a novel, and has little to say 
about the poems or the tales, except incidentally. And then 
always with the avowed purpose of finding flaws in them. 
As a sample of his literary judgments I select this: “Mr. 
Yeats, the one really great poet of the ’nineties, has a little 
confused the issue by his intimacy with the mythology of the 
Celts, but so far as indefiniteness goes, he is today the sole 
heir of Poe’s vast estate.”” One would like to suggest to 
Mr. Shanks that if it were not for the effort of certain Irish 
and Scotch and Americans, and other outlaws and barbari- 
ans, there would be no English literature now at all. There 
would be nothing but the sort of stuff he writes, on a par 
mentally and spiritually with the speeches of Stanley Baldwin 
and the remarks of the Archbishop of Canterbury on the wed- 
ding of the recent king of England. John Gould Fletcher 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Poetry has received from David Schubert the following 
account of the Poetry Craft Session of the National Congress 
sponsored by the League of American Writers in New York 
in June: 


“Today in America there are signs of a literary revival that may 
resemble or surpass that of the period from 1912 to 1916... . Those 
of us who remember the hopeful activity of those years can also re- 
member how it was cut short by the War. And we can see that the 
promise of the 1930’s is threatened in a still more definite fashion.” 
In this way the Call to the National Congress of American Writers 
opened, and it was in the shadow of the Spanish War that the 
Congress met, to present a united front against fascism. It was 
neither Archibald MacLeish nor Ernest Hemingway, but rather 
Earl Browder, who at least implied that writing might be the 
action of the writer. The reels from Joris Ivens’ film, more than 
any of the speeches, realized the terror of the mass murders, and 
the heroism and sacrifice of the Loyalists. 

At the Poetry Crait Session Horace Gregory, the chairman, spoke 
briefly on the new consciousness of humanity that is being voiced in 
the work of certain European writers, on the similarity and influ- 
ence of Kafka’s imagery in the poetry of W. H. Auden, and on 
the necessity for a departure from the limited imagination of nat- 
uralism. The discussion that followed was of great bitterness, but 
unlike other sessions, here the writer was at least audible. Several 
attacked or defended the “unintelligibility” in Auden’s poetry with 
arguments often either irrelevant or simple. There appeared in gen- 
eral a cleavage between those who would discard all experience 
and technique not related to the immediate life of the factory 
worker, and those who would extend existing techniques into order, 
in the midst of disorder and confusion. Certain fashionable clichés 
were uttered: the lyric is dead, the need for new objective forms 
to contain the progression from the ego to the mass; but there was 
also much skepticism. In spite of a consideration of the poet's 
reading and writing, and the desire for clarity and formal struc- 
ture, there was little recognition that successful paraphrastic writ- 
ing would itself be a token of a mastery of experience, as great as 
that gained from the discipline of action. The concern with what 
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the poet should read seemed essentially a search for ancestors, who 
are certainly more the possession of the Right, with its worship of 
blood, and who are most living when least mentioned. Unfor- 
tunately there were too many beginnings to explore any idea, but 
the different elements were reconciled in a committee to provide 
for an anthology, a literary magazine, and to attempt to enlarge 
the space given to verse in the magazines. 

A poetry reading over WOR was sponsored by the Congress. 
Present at this broadcast were Horace Gregory, Genevieve Taggard, 
Louis Zukofsky, and Robert Fitzgerald, all delegates. Among those 
at the Poetry Craft Session were Sterling Brown, Louis Grudin, 
Sol Funaroff, Alfred Hayes, Ruth Lechtliner, Walter Lowenfels, 
Willard Maas, Carl Rakosi, Eli Siegel, Genevieve Taggard, Jean 
Starr Untermeyer and David Wolff. Rolfe Humphries presided. 

Although the Congress was not entirely a National Congress, it 
was nevertheless a tribute to the unanimity with which American 
writers, those present as well as many conspicuously absent, have 
rejected fascism. There were few signs of a literary revival. 

David Schubert 


COMMENT 


The October number of Poetry will be a Twenty-fifth Anniver- 
sary issue, and will mark the magazine’s achievement of its first 
quarter-century. It is planned to signalize this event with appro- 
priate manuscripts both of poetry and prose, and to review PoetRy’s 
record since it published its first number in October, 1912. We hope 
the friends of the magazine will take part in this occasion by shar- 
ing in our efforts to make another quarter-century possible, and by 
extending in every possible direction the knowledge and purpose 
of this journal. 

The Macmillan Company will publish late in the summer The 
Collected Poems of Sara Teasdale, and Harcourt, Brace & Co. is 
planning to fill a long-felt need by issuing the collected verse of 
E. E. Cummings, most of which has been out of print now for a 
decade. 

To the volume of Essays and Studies by Members of the English 
Association for 1936, just published by the Oxford Press and num- 
bered XXII, Louis MacNeice has contributed an interesting essay 
on The Subject in Modern Poetry, Ernest de Selincourt a paper on 
Coleridge’s “Dejection,” and J. E. V. Crofts a study of John Donne. 
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The Pell Studio Press of Norwalk, Conn., is planning the publi- 
cation of a series of Poetry Signatures, each to contain a number of 
hitherto unpublished poems of not more than fifty lines each. Pay- 
ment cannot be promised for the poems, but it is hoped that re- 
muneration will be possibile “in the not too distant future,” and no 
signature will be issued “until we have selected for it poetry which 
we believe to be the very highest type that America is producing.” 

Writers’ Editions, Box 750, Santa Fe, N. M., announces as its 
next book The Life of Saint Rose, a biography of the Peruvian girl 
who became the first American saint and the only American woman 
saint, by Marian Storm, whose verse has several times appeared 
in Poetry. 


Marya Zaturenska (Mrs. Horace Gregory), of Bronxville, N. Y., 
is the author of Threshold and Hearth, published in 1934 by Mac- 
millan, who will this fall issue her second collection, Cold Morning 
Sky. She was awarded the John Reed Memorial Prize by Poetry 
in 1924 and last November received here the Guarantors’ Prize. 
She first appeared in Poetry in 1920. 

Mr. Axton Clark lives in Ross, California, but is spending the 
summer in Leadville, Colorado. His book of verse, The Single Glow, 
was published in 1933 by the Villagra Press of Santa Fe. 

Kathryn Worth (Mrs. Walter Ciyde Curry) lives at Nashville, 
where her husband is on the English faculty of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity. Her first book of verse, Sign in Capricornus, will be published 
this fall by Alfred A. Knopf. 

Hildegarde Flanner (Mrs. Frederick Monhoff), of Altadena, Cal., 
is the author of Time’s Profile (Macmillan, 1929), and received 
here the Guarantors’ Prize in 1934. 

Mr. Raymond Holden, of New York City, is the author of 
Granite and Alabaster (Macmillan, 1922), and of several novels. 
He is now finishing another novel, and a new book of verse will 
be published next spring by Henry Holt & Co. 

Mr. John Wheelwright, of Boston, is the author of Rock and Shell 
(Bruce Humphries, 1933). He has contributed both verse and criti- 
cism to Poetry, as well as to The Hound and Horn, The New 
Republic, and other magazines. 

Mr. Carl Bulosan lives in Hollywood, California. Mr. Richard 
Leon Spain lives in Rogers, Arkansas. 

Miss Agnes Moore lives in Brooklyn, N. Y.; she graduated from 
Vassar College. 
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The new poets in this issue are: 

Mr. Robert Morse, of New York City, who graduated from 
Princeton in 1928, has studied art in Paris and is a portrait painter 
in New York. He contributed a series of essays on French painters 
to The Symposium and has reviewed books for The Nation. 

Miss Martha Millet, of New York, has contributed to The New 
Masses, The Daily Worker, The Labor Defender, New Writers, and 
other journals, and is an office worker. 

Mr. Ralph de Toledano, of New York City, was born at Tangier, 
Morocco, in 1916 and now attends Columbia University, where he 
is on the staffs of The Columbia Review and The Columbia Jester, 
and received in 1936 the Poetry Award of the Philolexion Society. 

Mr. V. James Chrasta, of Los Molinos, Cal., was born in Ne- 
braska twenty-five years ago and works as a rancher. His verse 
has appeared in The American Mercury, Wings, and other journals. 

Mrs. Clara Williams Smith lives in Kansas City, Mo. 

A postal accident which prevented proof from reaching him 
caused Mr. Edmund Wilson’s poems in our July issue to appear 
in a form which he had not approved. The group title, Land’s Edge, 
and the two titles on page 187 were supplied by the editors in the 
absence of any headings on Mr. Wilson’s manuscript, and an 
error in his manuscript caused the words Lights enter to be printed 
in line 21, page 187, instead of Light enters. 


ORIGINAL VERSE: BOOKS RECEIVED 


Conversation at Midnight, by Edna St. Vincent Millay. Harper & 
Bros. 

Prismatic Ground, by Marguerite Young. Macmillan Co. 

Poems, by Etta Blum. Golden Eagle Editions, N. Y. C. 

The Untillable Hills, by W. W. Christman. Driftwind Press, North 
Montpelier, Vt. 

Water Meadows, by Grace Buchanan Sherwood. Wings Press, 
Ue Sa 

From Fallow, by Anna R. Maskel, Bruce Humphries. 

Poems, by Evelyn Couchman. Priv. ptd., Oxford, England. 

Great Adventure, by Frank H. Woodstrike. World Pub. Co, N.Y.C. 
PLAYS AND PROSE: 

This Room and This Gin and These Sandwiches, by Edmund Wil- 
son. New Republic. 

Hudibras in the Burlesque Tradition, by Edward Ames Richards. 
Columbia University Press. 
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POEMS 1929-1936 . . . . by Dudley Fitts, $2.00 
“One of the few American masters of modern verse forms.” 


— Archibald MacLeish 


TWELVE POETS OF THE PACIFIC 
edited by Yvor Winters, $2.50 


A group of young poets writing in the classical tradition. 


NOT ALONE LOST . by Robert McAlmon, $2.00 


Here is McAlmon at his best — an individual perception and poetic 
idiom that set him apart from any other writer of his time. 


And a novel of enduring value by a distinguished poet: 


WHITE MULE. by William Carlos Williams, $2.50 


“The action evokes so many of the sights and sounds of life that 
we are stirred at every point by remembrance.” 
— New York Times 


AND 
NEW DIRECTIONS IN PROSE AND POETRY 
1937 $2.00 


An annual anthology of experimental and creative writing, edited 
by James Laughlin IV. Ready November 15th. 


> NORFOLK 


CONN. 
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DIRECTIONS 
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POETRY 


A MAGAZINE OF VERS 


WILL PUBLISH IN OCTOBER ITS 
TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 


and calls the attention of its friends, subscribers, and contrib- 
utors to the ways in which they may assist the magazine in 
achieving a new security, and in celebrating its Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary by planning on another quarter-century of 
literary distinction and discovery: 
1. Subscriptions to the Guaranty Fund are earnestly solicited. These 
may be of $50 or more, annually, and are the chief means of insuring 
the permanent security of the magazine. 
2. Supporting Subscriptions of $10 a year will be welcomed. 


3. Regular Subscriptions are desired, especially in groups, from indi- 
viduals, schools, libraries, study clubs, classes, and literary societies. 
Our Special Anniversary Rate is now in force (see below) and sub- 
scribers may avail themselves of a reduced price on subscriptions extend- 
ing over a three-year period. 


If the art of poetry is to prosper, it must have its fair share of the patron- 
age and benefits which are lavished so freely on the other arts. 


SUBSCRI®E NOW to POETRY and aid in keeping it alive as a 
distinguished institution in the world of modern literature. 
WE OFFER A SPECIAL 
ANNIVERSARY SUBSCRIPTION RATE 


$3 for one year 
$5 for two years 
$7 for three years 


Take advantage of this special offer (good for the next three months 
only) by sending your order immediately to 


232 EAST ERIE STREET - - CHICAGO, ILL. 

















To have great poets 
there must be great audiences too. 
— Whitman 
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